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OREAT MASTERS. 

TITIAN. 

The name of Titian is identified with the 
most fascinating and essential attribute of 
painting, color. Sculpture shares with paint- 
ing the world of form, and though form 
may be a higher medium of expression, color 
is more attractive. "Without color, painting 
is dead. Titian reigns supreme in the realm 
of color, and is, therefore, the type, the re- 
presentative of the painter's art. To un- 
ravel the mystery of his excellence is like 
peering into the processes of nature herself. 
Succeeding painters in all schools have pried 
curiously into the works of Titian, and 
fondly imagined they had penetrated hi: 
secret, hut, in most cases, though contem- 
porary critics applauded, and ascribed to 
them the same glow and truth, less partial 
posterity have found something wanting; 
in Titian they see pure and palpitating flesh 
suffused with warm light ; in his imitators 
but yellowness and paint. "What, then, was 
the secret of his power? and, if this can be 
discovered, can we use the giant's weapons ? 
In considering this, we must discriminate 
between the motive, the sentiment of Titian, 
his view and treatment of nature, and his 
technical processes, ideas distinct though 
intertwined. What was at the bottom of 
Titian's heart — where was the hidden spring 
which moved his mind and hand? In 
Eaphael, it was the love of Beauty in form 
and expression, in Michel Angeio, grandeur; 
in Oorreggio grace ; Piety inspired Fra 
Angelico; Greek art ruled Poussin; and 
Rubens sought chiefly for power and splen 
dor. On observing carefully all the works 
of Titian, it will be found that tlie leauty 
of color vtos his great aim; to this ruling 
passion all his other excellences yield, great 
though they are. It is simply and purely 
the highest pleasure of the eye, as affected 
by color, that he seeks to gratify, whether 
the snbject be a Bible story, a saintly legend, 
a doge's portrait, or a dance of bacchanals. 
Character, beauty, and dignity of form, and 
nobleness of treatment, he certainly sought, 
and admirably expressed, bat the love of 
color over-mastered all. 

As color is the peculiar attribute of paint- 
ing,— form, composition, expression, and 
even- light and shade belonging also to 
sculpture and engraving— it follows that the 
greatest master of color must rank high 
among painters; and when to this are add- 
ed the other requisites, so eminently as ii) 
Titian, it is a question if he be not entitled 
to the highest place. Titian stands acknow- 
ledged a prince of painters, for while he 
possessed great powers in design, and still 
greater in effect, he shone above all others 
in the rare and fascinating grace of coloring, 
that divine charm by which the canvas is 
made to glow with the hues of life. 

There are many physical causes which 
may have conspired to render Venice a 
school of great colorists. Nature herself is 
presented there under a richer effect than 
inmost other places. The women have 
softer, fairer, and richer complexions than 
elsewhere in Italy. Brown and golden hair, 
and eyes of deepest blue, are not unusual ; 
the men are bronzed and ruddy, and the 



warm color of the lower classes is heighten- 
ed by reflections from water, and contrasted 
with the cool greys of architecture, and 
sea-green \ints of canals. Again, the light 
in Venice, strained through the haze and 
mists of the lagoons, and softened by reflec- 
tions from every quarter, causes the local 
colors to tell with marvellous richness and 
force, suggesting that method of producing 
effect by colors, instead of light and shade, 
which is a distinguishing trait of Venetian 
art, and one which Titian carried to perfec- 
tion. But there are reasons deeper than 
these having their roots in the morals and 
desires of that generation. The Venetians 
had become a luxurious race. Severity of 
outline, truth of expression, action, and emo- 
tion, they did not chiefly seek, though they 
would gladly accept these higher merits if 
accompanied by a full, harmonious, and de- 
licious color, without which it was impos- 
sible to satisfy their exquisite and voluptu- 
ous taste. It was the "lust of the eye" 
which must be gratified, though in connec- 
tion with high and even sacred subjects. 
The religions influences were no longer so 
pure and genuine as in the earlier days of 
Italian art. The same facts and legends 
were to be represented, it is true, but the 
spirit of devotion was wanting. The painter 
was not, as of old, a devotee of the saint 
whose effigy he drew, or an humble wor- 
shiper of the Virgin, whose altar he was 
employed to adorn. The later Venetian 
painters produced superb altar-pieces, but 
they are mostly rich decorations, on which 
the eyes of dilettanti rest enamored, hut in 
which the true fervor of Catholic piety is' 
scarcely to be traced. The pride and luxury 
of the Venetians had gradually extinguished, 
real piety, and in its place had grown up a 
romantic religious sentiment, a passion tor 
splendid ceremonial, and lavish decoration, 
(especially of private chapels and family 
monuments) and whatever Catholic feeling 
was left had dwindled to a superstitious 
reverence for relics and shrines, or a fond de- 
votion to the Virgin and saints. Thisten- 
dency, though it harmonized well with 
their refined tastes and love of beauty, and 
gave, perhaps, a softness and delicacy to 
their characters, offered but feeble restraints 
to their sumptuous lives and ardent pursuit 
of pleasure. How far such causes may 
have produced Giorgione and Titian, it is 
difficult now to decide upon. We know 
that the early masters of these men had a 
relish for color, and in their pictures the 
deepest hues of flesh, rich stuffs of various 
colors, with armor and ornaments wrought 
in silver and gold, are elaborately imitated, 
and a general glow of warmth is spread 
over all, which, in spite of a certain dry- 
ness, and hardness of outline, gives us a 
foretaste of that mellowed splendor which 
characterized the succeeding artists of the 
school. 

Titian passed his childhood in the midst 
of noble scenery, for Cape del Cadore, in 
Friuli, his birth-place, was in sight of the 
Alps, and not distant from the Adriatic, 
and this, gave those first impressions of 
mountains and the sea which so often ap- 
pear in his landscape back -grounds. -. At ten 
years of age, Titian was sent to Venice, and 
placed as a pupil with one of the Zuccati, 
workers in mosaic, and soon after removed 
to the studio of Gentile- Bellini. In the 
school of Bellini was already developed a 
love of deep, translucent tints, derived from 



the Van Eyks, and other Germans, an ef- 
fect naturally following upon the discovery 
of oil as a medium, and the translucent me- 
thod of painting. They taught also the 
close copying of individual models, drapery, 
architecture, and ornaments, which was a 
good training for young Titian, who was 
an indefatigable student, and in that excel- 
lent school formed a habit of close atten- 
tion, a relish for deep, rich colors, and a 
serious, untiring aim after perfection, which 
marked his whole life. For a time he stuck 
to the sharp and laborious manner of Bel- 
lini, a practice of infinite service-, as it en- 
abled him by exactness to acquire power 
and facility both of eye and hand.- Gior- 
gione had begun to develop the theories of 
Da Vinci, and to add to a subtle gradation 1 
of light and shade, .a deep-toned color, 
which Titian at once felt, practised, and 
mastered; for at eighteen he painted the 
portrait of Barbarigo, a Venetian nobleman, 
which was mistaken for the work of Gior- 
gione. Soon after, they shared in the de- 
coration of a building, the Fondaco da 
Tedeschi, and when the painting was finish- 
ed, the critics, supposing Titian's part to 
have been executed by Giorgione, praised 
it extravagantly to the latter as his best 
effort, a mistake which caused Giorgione to 
smart with jealousy, and to break friend- 
ship with Titian, though he was so gener- 
ous as always to speak of him in the highest 
terms. 

The best works of Giorgione are full- of 
those beauties which we usually ascribe to 
Titian ; namely — breadth and massiveness,' 
low, rich, luminous color, and a general- 
glow and harmony. Not long after Titian 
began to rise in favor, Giorgione died sud- 
denly of the plague, at the early age 
of thirty -four, and the field was left undis- 
puted to Titian; and now began that 
long series of splendid works in every 
branch of painting, which have been the 
glory of Venice and the delight of .all suc- 
ceeding times. On returning to Venice 
from ah expedition to Vicenza and Padua, 
where he had been invited to adorn public 
buildings, he was entrusted with the com-. 
pletion of a large picture left unfinished by 
Giovanni Bellini. Here he is said to have 
shown the same reverential regard for his 
deceased master as did Raphael for Pero- 
gino, studiously preserving those parts 
which Bellini had painted. The senate 
were delighted with his success, and con- 
ferred on him the office -of 'la senseria, or' 
court-painter, in virtne of which he was to 
paint the portrait of each newly-elected 
doge for the collection at St. Mark's Pa- 
lace. Portraits were ofteuer painted ' in 
Venice than in other parts of- Italy, it be-; 
ing a city of rich merchants, and Titian's 1 
practice in this way was invaluable 'as a 
means of studying character closely 1 , and- 
of cultivating that accurate eye and troth 
to Nature which he applied to larger com- 
positions. ■ ■ 

The eminent men of the day took a 
pleasure in Titian's society, and among. 
them .Bemho and Aretino are conspiouous. 
Bembb's love of letters, -cultivated taste, 
genial manners, and knowledge of Art, ren- 
dered him a fitting companion for Titian; 
but the intimacy with Aretino was much 
closer, a circumstance wondered at by 
those who know that Aretino was a licen- ' 
tious writer, a profane wit, of corrupt prin- 
ciples and grossly immoral life. In respect 
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to this, it is not certain that ArethiQ's im- 
morality was open, or that his ■social hours 
were polluted by vulgar profligacy. He 
may have been one of those characters 
deeply 4eprayed» yet .capable of every pure 
and lovely feeUog, and who, when in close, 
companionship with noble and yirtnone 
friends, yield to gopd impulses, all the bet- 
ter qualities of their natures being stirred 
by, sympathy. He' certainly had humor, 
wit, a brilliant fancy, a cultivated taste, 
and a turn for lively and satiric conversa- 
tion;; these, joined with a pleasing person, 
an : agree.able voice, a cordial, friendly ad- 
dress, and an ardent admiration for Titian, 
would surely make a very acceptable cro- 
ny for a.great painter, who himself was no 
saint, and some of whose pictures indicate 
no especial aversion to those indulgences 
oypr .which, Bacchus and Venus preside. 
The affection and admiration which Titian 
felt for Aretino, may be gathered from the 
following letter from the poet on receiving 
from TittftU a present of a picture : — 



. Of that most excellent picture of Christ, 
so- much alive and true to Nature, which you 
carried to the emperor, you have this morning, 
being my birthday, sent me a copy, the most 
precious gift you ever bestowed as a memorial 
on. .thoseyou hold highest in your favor. The 
crown is really of thorns, and the blood that is 
shed from the piercing of the points of it, really 
blood j nor could the scourge itself inflame or 
make the flesh, appear more swollen and livid 
than your pencil has done in this representation 
of "this ' divine, immortal, and holy subject. 
The restrained agony in the figure of Jesus, 
then the arm bound withcords, which confine 
the hands, must move with compassion whoso 
ever beholds it, and is' a Christian. One learns 
to be humbled in contemplating the extremity 
of -Wretchedness indicated by the reed held in 
the left hand : nor can any one dare to feel the 
smallest degree of hatred or rancor who surveys 
the tranquil grace which is shown in the coun- 
tenance and pervades the whole figure, so that 
the place wherein it rests is no longer a worldly 
or a stately chamber, but is converted into an 
Holy Temple, sacred to God. I am at my ori- 
sons, to convert luxury artd pleasure into 
honesty and/truth: and I return you roy thanks 
for this great proof of your kindness and your 
skill." 

... PlETEO AhETINO. 

7#nice,?an,T,lM& 

Sacred, history, classic fable, landscape 
and portrait, were all practised by Titian 
wiitt wonderful success. His portraits are 
tcuthf ol_in all respects. , In style and draw- 
ing they are large and simple— -in color, 
rich w,ith sobriety, dignified in bearing, and 
in . expression quiet and serious, with a 
kind of calm penetration which haunts you 
round, the room. He gave the true tint of 
flesh, and the exact individual complexion, 
no. two being alike; and the effect is forci- 
ble and vivid, though not staring, but like 
reality seen through a sober-colored glass. 
An instance of his truthful expression of a 
bad character occurs in the portrait of 
Pope Paul III., where the figure is stamped 
with, ^meanness and infirmity, while the 
eyes glitter with keenest intelligence. He 
invests his portraits with an air of thought- 
ful repose. Action is seldom attempted, 
but there is a calm, searching look of the 
eyes, as though they were reading your 
thoughts, . penetrating your very soul. 
There are few portraits of ladies by himj 



but these are of transcendent beauty as it 
regards color. The w Bella " at Florence 
looks quietly and modestly out, without 
airs of affectation or toss of the head, but 
gentle and lady-like, with " sweet sobriety" 
about the mouth and eye which wins and 
holds you. The grand senatorial dignity 
which many of his men have, was the true 
air of Venetian high-breeding ; they were 
rich, cultivated gentlemen ; proud, at ease, 
and self-confident ; in Titian's canvas they 
are reflected trnly with an infusion of the 
painter's own manly and earnest spirit. Of 
hiB sacred compositions, the " Peter Mar- 
tyr" was one of the earliest, and gave him 
a great reputation. There is in it the 
greatest richness and force of coloring, sub- 
dued to a deep tone of solemnity, which is 
finely in keeping with the subject. The 
whole treatment is grand and energetic, 
and the violence of the action, the hurry, 
fear, and trepidation, are drawn with a fiery 
pencil, yet without loss of dignity. A 
good idea of the delight produced by this 
work on its first appearance, may be had 
from a letter written at the time by Are- 
tino to Tribolo, the sculptor, in whieh he 
says: — 

" The miraculous effects of your industry have 
been also recounted to me by the author of that 
" Saint Peter Martyr," which converted you and 
Benvenuto into statues of astonishment when 
you. first beheld it. Your eyes were dazzled, 
and your intellects confounded, in looking at 
that work, which displays at once all the ter- 
rors of death, and all the real sorrows of life, in 
the countenance and person of him who has 
fallen on the ground. You were struck with 
wonder at the exact imitation, at the cold and 
livid hues which appear on the point of the 
nose, and at the extremities of the body ; and 
you could not refrain from expressing your 
admiration aloud, when contemplating the 
figure of the dying man's companion, who pre- 
sents in his whole appearance the agonies of 
cowardice and the paleness of fear. Truly, you 
pronounced a very just sentence on the merits 
of this grand picture, when you said to me that 
there was nothing in Italy that was finer. 
What can be more beautiful than the wonderful 
group of cherubs in the air, and the wind, 
which seems as if it were rooting up the trees, 
and throwing about branches and leaves in every 
direction ? What a landscape is displayed in 
all the simplicity of Nature ! What beautiful 
rocks, clothed with grass, and bathed in the 
waters flowing from their springs ! These are 
the wonders produced by the divine Titian, 
whose benign modesty salutes you most warm- 
ly, who offers himself and all he possesses to 
you, meaning that the love and affection he 
bears your fame are unequalled." 

Of the later works of Titian — bis theo- 
ries and processes — which deserve separate 
consideration — something will be said in a 
future paper. 



THE PEARL-FISHER. 

(FEOM the German 0? OTTO roquettb). 

Ob t would'at thou delve, my lady, 
Within my depths of eye — 

To eee if there be hidden 
Some pearl of rarest dye f 

Ob I seek it there, my lady, 
And thou stt&lt find the best, 

Tby image there reflected, 
A gem worth all the r eat. 
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Cape Lancaster, Texas, Nov., 1895. 

On the morning of the 12th of October, 
I found Captain- Carpenter had made ar- 
rangements to go with a small party to the 
head of Live Oak Creek, which he did not 
reach in the previous effort, and I volun- 
teered to accompany him, provided I could 
find a horse worthy hi3 rider. Mr. Savier, 
the sutler, had a fine pony, almost an 
exact counterpart to my lost Pelicano of 
pleasant memory, without his fear of fire- 
arms. "Pompey's nerves are as solid as 
iron," Savier assured me, and his saddle 
was of the best Texan manufacture, and 
nearly new. It was charming to be so 
well mounted, and I hurried up to join the 
Captain. Willi us were Beardall, JDennen, 
M'Oulloch, and a teamster driving a sis- 
mule teani, to bring the poles that were to 
be cut. The Captain rode his favorite old 
blood-horse, "Driver," and was accom- 
panied by his two dogs. His " six-shooter" 
hung at the horn of the saddle, and across 
the saddle in front of him he carried his 
shot-gun. Over one shoulder hung his 
powder-flask, and at the other his shot-belt ; 
an ivory whistle, fashioned after a dog's 
head, was suspended at a button-hole of 
his hunting-jacket. Beardall was armed 
simply with a rifle, and rode a bare-boned, 
black pony, in which everything seemed 
wanting bnt the essential go. Dennen rode 
a horse also, and was armed with a double- 
barreled gun, and into his pocket he had 
slipped a few musket- cartridges, each con- 
taining an ounce ball, and four buck-shot. 
M'Oulloch had his musket and cartridge- 
box, and rode with the teamster, who was 
unarmed. The distance to the source of 
the creek was not more than seven miles 
for mounted men, and a mile further for 
the team, but we were all to meet at the 
crossing of the creek, three miles distant, 
from which point there was no road. "We 
four who were mounted rode up the valley 
op the south Bide of the creek. The Cap- 
tain and Dennea kept close up under the 
hill, on a military reconnoisance. Beardall 
skirted the creek, in hopes of falling in with 
game, while I held on in medias res, ready 
for anything that might turn up, with a 
shot-gun and No. 6 shot, the best I hadsince 
Quail ran off with the larger size. My at- 
tention is arrested by a pile of small stones 
to the amount of several tons, resembling 
that which is broken up for macadamizing 
a road. Was it the grave of an Indian ? I 
could not tell. I would have explored it, 
but it was the work of several men for half 
a day, and I rode on. When I joined 
Beafdall I mentioned it, and he told me he 
had seen similar ones, but did not believe 
they were graves, as there were some, un- 
doubted graves near where we were going, 
and they were very unlike these. We 
hunted along the oreek for ducks, and never 
before did we look so far in vain. Crossing 
the creek where the El Paso road crosses - 
it, we all met on the north side, and con- 
tinued on, keeping close to the creek, where 
a belt of coarse grass intervened between 
it and the chaparral, in order to avoid the 
thorns of the latter, no less than the ravinea 
that intersected the plains. The creek is 



